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D R E 

v She grew to hideous fhape of drearifmdy 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. Spenfer. 

Dre'a riment. n.f [from dreary. - ] 

1. Sorrow; difmalnefs; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment . Spenfer* s Fpithalamiwn. 

2. Horrour; dread ; terrour. This word is now obfolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent ; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 

Inroll’d in flames and fmould’ring dreariment. Fairy Queen, 
DREARY, adj. [bpeojuj, Saxon. J 

1. Sorrowful; diftrefsful. 

The meflenger of death, the ghaftly owl, 

With dreary fhrieks did alfo yell ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 

At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. Fairy Queen. 

2. Gloomy ; difmal ; horrid. 

Obfcure they went through dreary fhadcs, that led 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden , Mn. 6. 

Towns, forefts, herds and men promifeuous drown’d, 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 
DREDGE, n.f. [To dretch, in Chaucer , is to delay ; perhaps a 
net fo often flopped maybe called from this] A kind of 
net. 

For oyfters, befides gathering by hand, at a great ebb, they 
have a peculiar dredge ; which is a thick ftrong net, faftened 
to three fpills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s ftern, gathering 
whatfoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water. Carew. 
To Dred ge. v. a. [from the noun.] To gather with a 
dredge.* 

The oyfters dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome accep- 
tance. Cvreiv. 

Dredger, n.f [from dredge.] One who fifhes with a dredge. 
Dre'gginess. n.f [from dreggy.] Fulnefs of dregs or lees; 

foulnefs; muddinefs; feculence!, 

Dre'ggish. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with lees ; feculent. 

To give a ftrong tafte to this dreggijh liquor, they fling in 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, whereby fmall beer is 
rendered equal in mifehief to ftrong. Harvey on Confumptions. 
DreTgy. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs ; confifting of 
dregs; muddy; feculent. 

Thefe num’rous veins, fuch is the curious frame; 
Receive the pure infmuating ftream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Blackm. Creai . 
Ripe grapes, being moderately preffed, their juice may. 
Without much dreggy matter, be fqueezed out. Boyle . 

DREGS, n. f [bpeyten, Saxon ; dreggian , Iflandick.] 
j. The fediment of liquors; the lees; the grounds; the fecu- 
lence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine, 

If for the dregs we could fome other blame. 

They often tread deftru&ion’s horrid path. 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys . 

We from the dregs of life think to receive, 

TVhat the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryden . 

Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Tv’n to the dregs and fqueezings of the brain. Pope. 

2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The •■king by this journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaveh of the northern people, that were before in nq good 
affe&ions towards him. Bacon. 

3. Drofs ; fweepings ; refufe. 

Heav’n’s favourite thou, for better fate’s defign’d. 

Than we the dregs and rubbifh ©f mankind. Dryden s Juv. 
What diffidence we muft be under, whether God will re- 
gard our facrifice, when we have nothing to offer him but 
the dregs and refufe of life, the days of loathing and fatiety, 
and the years in which we have no pleafure. Rogers’s Sermons . 
To Drein. v. n. fSee Drain.] To empty. 

I am fure I can fifh it out of her : fhe is the fluice of her 
lady’s fecrets : ’tis but fetting her mill agoing, and I can drein 
her of them all. Congreve s Old Batchelor. 

’Tis drein d and emptyM of its poifon now ; 

A cordial draught. Southern. 

To DRENCH, v. a. [bpencan, Saxon.] 

1. Towafh; to foak ; to fteep. 

In fwinifh fleep . 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Our garments being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
notwithftanding their frefhnefs and glofles, being rather new- 
d.y’d than ftain’d with fait water. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to dremh 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Milton s Sam. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain; 

Their moifture has already drench’d the plain. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To faturate with drink or moifture : in an ill fenfe. 

Too oft, alas ! has mutual hatred drench’d 
Our fwords in native blood, Phillips. 

3. To phyfick by violence. 
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If any of your cattle are infected, fpeedily let both <; i 
well blood, and drench them. P McrZlVu ^ 

Dremch. n.f. [from the verb.] J. 

t. A draught; a Twill : byway of abhorrence or content 
Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill, 

That in our proper motion we afeend. Milton’s P ^ t „ 

2. Phyfick for a brute. ' ^ 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horfe 
compofed of feveral drugs in a liquid form. Farrier’s /)• 
Harry, fays (he, how many haft thou kill’d to-day ? Q 
my roan horfe a drench , fays he ; and anfwers, fourteen ^ 
hour after. _ Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. * ^ 

A drench of wine has with futcefs been us’d, ’ '* 

.. And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. j 

3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. ^ * 

Their counfels are more like a drench , that muft be poured 
down, than a draught which might be leifurely drank if 1 

' TT , < Kh l dr/„, 

4. A channel of water. 

Dre'ncher. n.f [from drench.] 

1. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyfick by force. jy^ 

Dr ent. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched , to make 

a proverbial rhyme, brent or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee, 

In danger rather to be dr ent than brent ? Fairy Queen b ii 
To DRESS, v. a. [ dKejJer, French. ] 

1 . To clothe ; to invdft with cloaths. 

The firft requeft 

He made, was, like his brothers to be drefs’d ; 

And, as his birth requit’d, above the reft. Dryden. 

2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed; for then they paint and fmile, and drefs 
themfelves up in tinfel and glafs gems and counterfeit ima- 
gery. > _ _ Taylour. 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

’Till poets drefs’d them up to charm the fight. Dryi.Epijih, 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels only, when drejfed out; 
about the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen fhillings and four pence. 

Arbuthnot cn Com 

3. To adorn; to deck; toembellifh; to furnifh. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houfe, hand- 
fomely drejfed up, for the commiffioners to fit in. Clarendon. 

Skill is ufed in drejfing up power with all the fplendour ab- 
iolutenefs can add to it. Lech, 

■The mind lofes its natural relifh of real truth, and is re- 
conciled infenfibly to any thing that can be drejfed up, into 
any feint appearance of it. Locke. 

To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon drejfed her. Wifem. 

5. To curry ; to rub. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced to drefs 
and tend horfes and affes, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 
Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed. 

Stood ready, fhining all, and lmoothly drefs’d. Dryd. Mn'. 

6. To re&ify; to adjuft. 

Adam ! well may we labour ftill to drefs 
This garden ; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 

7. To prepare for any purpofe. ft 

In Orkney they drefs their leather wfth rdots of tormentil, 
inftead of bark. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

8. To trim ; to fit any thing for ready ufe. 

When he dreffeth the lamps he (hall burn incenfe. Ex.xxx. 
When vou drefs your young hops, cut away roots or 
fprigs. J Mortimer’s Hufianiry • 

9. To prepare vidluals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs. 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs, 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden. 

Dress, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Cloaths; garment; habit. 

Drejfes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or pictures, 
when, by the circulation of time and vanity, they are roug 
about, we think becoming. Government of the longue, 

A robe obfeene was o’er his fhoulders thrown, ? 

A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. Pop* s bt0 1 

2. Splendid cloaths ; habit of ceremony. . 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confciouine^ ■ 

keeps at diftance an encro&cher. M 

3. The fkill of adjufting drefs. p oU> 

The men of pleafure, drefs , and gallantry. 1 

Dre'sser. n.f [from drefs.] .--nine the 

1. One employed in putting on the cloaths an 

perfon of another. _ u rv . 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the ta , 

Her head alone will twenty drejfers afk. Dryden j ^ 
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2. One employed in regulating, trimming, or adjufting any 

tlU sfid he unto the duffer of his vineyard, Behold, thefe three 
vears I come feeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Luke. 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreft or prepared .or 

the table. 

Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat : : - 

What dogs are thefe ? Where is the rafeal cook ? 

How durft you, villains, bring it from the drefjer , 

And ferve it thus to me that love it not ? Shakefpeare . 

A mapple drejfer in her hall fhe had, 

On which full many a flender meal fhe made. Dryden. 
When you take down difties, tip a dozen upon the drejfer. 

Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

Dressing, n.f. [from drefs.] The application made to a 

The fecond day after we took off the drejftngs , and found 
an efehar made by the cathereftick. JViJeman onTumoui s. 

Dre'ssingroom. n.f. [drefs and room.] The room in which 

clothes are put on. . . . c 

Latin books might be found every day in his drejjingroom , it 

it were carefully fearched. Swift. 

Drest. part, [from drefs.] 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drejt 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addif Ovid. 
To Drib. v. a. [contra&ed from dribble.] To crop;' to cut 
off; to defalcate. A cant word. 

Merchants gains come fhort of half the mart; 

For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. Dryd. Juv. 
To DRI'BBLE. v. n. [This word feems to have come from 
drop by fucceffive alterations, fuch as are ufual in living lan- 
guages. Drop , drip , dripple , dribble , from thence drivel and 
driveler. Drip may indeed be the original word, from the 
Danifh drypp.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar proceffes on the furface, owe their form to the 
dribbling of water that pa fled over it. Woodward on Foffils. 

A dribbling , difficulty, and a momentary fuppreffion of urine, 
may be caufed by the ftone’s {hutting up the orifice of the 
bladder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To fall weakly and flowly. 

Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a com pleat bofom. Shah. Meafure for Me a fir el 

3. To flaver as a child or ideot. 

To Dri'bble. v. a. To throw down in drops. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, and dribble 
it all the way upftairs. Swift’ s Rules to Servants. 

Dri'blet. n.f [from dribble.] A fmall fum; odd money in 
a fum. 

Twelve long years of exile born. 

Twice twelve we number’d fince his bleft return : 

So ftri£Hy wert thou juft to pay. 

Even to the dribblet of a day. Dryden. 

Dri'er. n.f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of ab- 
forbing moifture; a deficcative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify foots in milk, which 
it is certain are great driers , will make dogs little. Bacon . 

DRIFT, n.f. [from drive.] 

1. Force impellent ; impulfe ; overbearing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paffion, will ftill follow 
the impulfe of it, ’till fomething interpofe, and, by a ftronger 
impulfe, turn him another way. South’s Sermons. 

2. Violence; courfe. 

The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. F.Qj 

3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs fome riv’let paffage did begin. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

4. Any thing driven or born along in a body. 

The ready racers ftand. 

Swift as on wings of wind up-borne they fly, 

And drifts of riling duft involve the sky. Pope’s Odyjfey . 

5. A ftorm ; a (hower. 

Our thunder from the South 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. K. John. 

6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind ; as, a Jhowdrift , a deep body of fnow. 

Tendency, or aim of a<ftion. 

The particular drift of every a£l, proceeding eternally 
from God, we are not able to difeern ; and therefore cannot 
always give the proper and certain reafon of his works. Hook. 
Their drift ’comes known, and they difeover’d are ; 

For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe- Daniel’ sC. War. 
8. Scope of a difeourfe. 

I he main drift of his book being to prove, that what is 
true is impoflible to be falfe, he oppofes nobody. Tillot. Pref 
7 he drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our compaffion 
towards the rebels. Addif on. 

1 his by the ftile, the manner, and the drift , 

’Twas thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swift. 
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To Drift, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To drive ; to urge along 


1. 


7 * 


o drive; to urge along. . f r * t u 

Snow no larger than fo many grains of fan , f 
the wind in clouds from every plain. LUi y s 

2 . Thrown together on heaps. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray, , 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. Tbomjort. 
To DRILL, v. a. [drillen, Dutch; pijdtan, Saxon, from ]> J‘& > 
through.] 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. , c , n t 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upo 
board, which iron hath an hole punched a little way .nto .t, 
m ret’the blunt end of the Ihank of ^ 
drill a hole. 

2. To perforate ; to bore; to pierce. 

xMv body through and through he drill cl , 

And Whacum by my fide lay kill’d. Hudibtas , p. n- can . 3 . 

Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles. 

And to th’ attraftive rays adapt their holes ? Blackm. CteaU 

3. To make a hole. , ,, . 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they hold t e 

drill-bone in their right hand ; but when they turn fmaHworJC 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. Moxon s Meet}. Lx. 

4. To delay ; to put off : in low phrafe. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth ; {he drilled him on 
to five and fifty, 2nd fhe will drop him in his old dge. L c ij^n. 

5. To draw from ftep to ftep. A low phrafe. 

When by fuch infmuations they have once got within him 
and are able to drill him on from one lewdnefs to another, by 
the fame arts they corrupt and fqueeze him. South s Sermons • 

6. To drain ; to draw flowly. This fenfe wants better au- 
thority. 

Drill’d through the fandy ftratum every way. 

The waters with the fandy ftratum rife. Thomfon’s Autumn 

7. To range troops. An old cant word. 

The foe appear’d drawn up and drill'd , 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3* 

Drill, n.f. [from the verb.] > 

1. An inftrument with which holes are bored. It is preued hard 
againft the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and 
firing. 

The way of tempering fteel to make gravers, drills , and 
mechanical inftruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for; as a piece of work that hath 
already its fhape, and muft have an hole or more made in it. 

Moxon' s Mech. Exer. 

2. An ape ; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different inter- 
nal, fpecifick conftitution between a changeling and a drill , 
when they agree in fhape and want of reafon ? Locke. 

3. A fmall dribbling brook. This I have found no where elfe, 
and fufpedf it fhould be rill. 

Springs through thepleafant meadows pour their drills , 
Which fnake-like glide between the bordering hills. Sandy 
To DRINK, v.n. preter .drank, ox drunk-, part, paff, drunk^ or 
drunken, [bjuncan, Saxon.] 

1. To fwallow liquors ; to quench thirft. 

Here, between the armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. Henry IV. 
She faid drink , and I will give thy camels drink alfo; fo I 
- drank , and file made the camels drink alfo. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and refts in itfelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and drinking is not a ferving of God, 
but an inordinate action. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. To feaft ; to be entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am forry it is 

turned to a drinking. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To drink to excefs ; to be an habitual drunkard. A collo- 
quial phrafe. 

4. To Drink to. To falute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking firft. 

I take your princely word for thofe redreffes. 

— I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. Shakefp. Henay IV. 

5. To Drink to. To wifh well to in the a£t of taking the 
cup. 

Give me fome wine ; fill full : 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Sh. Mad n 
I’ll drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes 
about London. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

To Drink, v. a. 

1. To fwallow : applied to liquids. 

He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights. ! Sa. xxx. 12. 

We have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4. 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing as terrible 
as death ; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a cord a). 

South’s Sertno :s. 
Alexander, 



and fo he drinks it off, and dies. 
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